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the scales from the eyes of his countrymen and induce them to make
amends for the long-established wrong.
His task was no easy one. Mr. Gladstone was a man of law and
order ; his Irish allies thought most things lawful in their battles with
the Saxon, and were with difficulty brought to understand the limits
thought proper by English Liberals fighting a constitutional battle.
Having been foiled for the time being in their political aims, they now
turned to agrarian agitation. The first act of their leader, Parncll,
in the new Parliament was to introduce a Land Bill proposing the
abatement of rents fixed before 1885, provided it could be proved
that the tenants were unable to pay the full amount and were ready
to pay half that amount and arrears. Proceedings for recovery were
to be suspended on these conditions. It was not to be supposed that
a Conservative Parliament would consent to wipe out 50 per cent,
of Irish rents at a stroke and the Bill met its expected fate in the new
House of Commons which rejected it by 297 to 202 (Sept, 3t> 1886).
The Irish retaliated with the " Plan of Campaign/' by which the
tenants of a given estate agreed with one another what abatements
they thought just in the current half-year's rent, and having deducted
this, proffered the remainder to the landlord or his agent. If he
rejected this it was handed on to a Committee for use in the expected
struggle with the landlord. There could be no two opinions that this
constituted an illegal conspiracy, or that it was a direct challenge to
the Government. On the other side, there was no doubt that the
great majority of the farmers were unable to pay their rents, and that
many of them were on the verge of starvation. It was the case, more
familiar in later days, of rents and mortgages fixed on a level of prices
which had fallen steeply in the subsequent years, and in 1886 the
consequences in Ireland were much the same as in Western America
in similar circumstances after the war. The landlord had his remedy
in evictions and forced sales, but it could not be enforced without
throwing the country into disorder.
Parnell disapproved of the Plan of Campaign, and, being unable to
restrain his colleagues, he vanished from the scene for the greater part
of the next twelve months. He thought that after the conversion of
the Liberal party to Home Rule, the straggle should be kept on the
political plane and not switched back to the agrarian. He foresaw
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